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Randolph served his writs of quo warranto against Rhode Island and Connecticut; and the New England colonies, haying lost the freedom which they had so long enjoyed, were destined to experience the rigours of a despotism the more galling from its contrast witjji their former liberties.
At length the dreaded change came; and in the depth of winter his majesty's frigate Kingfisher arrived on the coast, and Sir Edmund Andros, a "poor knight of Guernsey," glittering in scarlet and lace, landed at Boston as "captain-general and governor-in-chief" of all New England, with "companies of soldiers brought from Europe to support what was to be imposed" upon the colony, and "repeated menaces that some hundreds more were intended." His commission, " more illegal and arbitrary than that of Dudley and Empspn, granted by Henry VII," has been preserved, and its powers were sufficiently full and despotic.6 But as this is not the first appearance of Andros in American history, we must go back and bring forward the story of New York and the other settlements wherein he first won notoriety.^
THE  CAREER OF ANDROS  IN NEW YORK
By the Treaty of Westminster in 1674 New York was restored to the English, as we have seen, and all other conquests made during the war returned to their former possessors. The validity of his former charter being questioned, the duke of York took out a second this year. It empowered him to govern the inhabitants by such ordinances as he or his assigns should establish, and to administer justice according to the laws of England, allowing an appeal to the king in person. It prohibited trade without his permission, and imposed the usual duty on exports and imports. It is singular that in neither of his charters was the, brother of the king granted such extraordinary rights and privileges as were conferred on Lord Baltimore. The duke of York retained the government of the colony, under this charter, until he ascended the throne of England as James II.
Sir Edmund Andros was the first governor under the new charter, and he thus commenced a career which has given him a conspicuous place in the annals of nearly every colony for the twenty years following. The duke had instructed Andros to exercise humanity and gentleness, to administer justice according to the forms observed by his predecessors, and to respect private rights and possessions in receiving the surrender of the province from the Dutch. But his choice of a governor was a most unhappy one. The same tyranny which afterwards characterised his administration in the New England colonies also marked his course here.*
The country which, after the reconquest of the New Netherlands, was again conveyed to the duke of York included the New England frontier from the Kennebec to the St. Croix, extended continuously to Connecticut river, and was bounded on the south by Maryland. We have now to trace an attempt to consolidate the whole coast north of the Delaware. The inhabitants of the eastern part of Long Island resolved, in town meetings, to adhere to Connecticut. The charter certainly did not countenance their decision; and, unwilling to be declared rebels, they submitted to New York.
Andros, with armed sloops, proceeded to Connecticut (July 9th, 1675) to vindicate his jurisdiction as far as the river. On the first alarm, William Leet, the aged deputy governor, one of the first seven pillars of the church of Guilford, educated in England as a lawyer, a rigid republican, hospitable even to regicides, convened the assembly (July 10th, 1675). A proclamationand that the people were abridged of their liberties as Englishmen.d by the Indians at the eastward, the women of that town, as they
